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merit. Saumilla1 and Ks-viputra- are nothing more than mere name? to us, but
there is no doubt about the fact that they had established their name in literary
traditions of the times and were well understood in poetical allusion.

In the time of Kaliclasa the well-cultured (s(iM*kur'j$utti) Sanskrit language had
made a great progress but the simple natural style13 of the vernacular, i.e. Prak-
rit, was held in high honour* The pJays abourd in the sweetest and simplest
expressions of Prakrit; naturally the sphere of Prakrit was wide since it v/as the
common dialect, and in the plays it was that dialect which was spoken by the
dimeters excepting a few like the king, preceptor, chamberlain, minibters. It
was the time in poetry when all the vrttis were well cultivated and put to
practical use during the staging of the drama4.

The stage was busy and the theatre full. A dramatic performance was a com-
mon feature on festive occasions,5 like the marriage and the advent cf the spring.
After the rites of marriage were over the period of mirth and merriment ensued
and something like a dramatic performance was given by maids who entwined
expressive dance in graceful play and whose eloquent motions with an actor's arc
showed to the life the passions of the heart6, and who were further accomplished
in vrttis like the kaitslkP. The play entitled the hidhrikagnimitra was staged on
the day of the vernal festival8.

The dramatic art9 was held in great honour as is evidenced by the speech of
Ganadasa, the preceptor of music and acting, who refers to one's hereditary
lore or kulavidyd while defining this art as quoted below: "Granted that everyone
of course thinks highly of his own hereditary lore; but the great regard I have for
the dramatic art is not without reason10." The above quotation shows that differ-
ent families specialized in different branches of art. Dramatic art was supposed
to be a peaceful sacrifice to the gods (where bloodshed was absent), and divided
in two different ways by Siva in his body (attended with that of Uma). It was an
art which aimed at disclosing the human behaviour (life) arising from the three
prime qualities of Saftra, R.#ja and !#/;/#, and it was chequered by various senti-
ments. This natja or scenic art was said to be an amusement which satisfied
the varied tastes of the people13, It is interesting to note that this definition of the
dramatic art is much in keeping with similar ideas regarding its origin which have
been set forth in works of poetics like the Ndtyasastni cf Bhatata and the Date-
nlpaka of Dhananjaya Here is a definition of the dramatic art which is remark-
ably scientific.
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